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ABSTJRACT_ 

This document tracks the 1983 implementation in 11 
New York City schools of the Program to Raise Educational Performance 
(PREP)^ designed for ninth graders who do hot meet high school 
entrance requirements i Under the program, students may enter high 
school, take credit courses, and also receive special _ support and 
theme-related remedial reading and math instructiorip It was found 
that (1) poor coramuh icat ibh among the Division of High Schools, the 
high schools, and the feeder schools regarding the program's goals, 
structure," pupil eligibility^ and funding led to confusion on all 
counts; (2) problems with the new computerized high schools 

admissions process compounded the confusion; ( 3 ) funding was 

inadequate;, (4) the program was not serving thousands of eligible 

students; (5) some schools lacked both the funding and the expertise 
to develop the required theme-centered hands-on experie 
vocational schools had trouble with assigned students who were not 
interested in their specialized curricula^ (6) 5 of the 11 schools 
did not provide the required two-to-four periods of remedial 
education; (7) schools were not g^ven adequate guidance or technical 
assistance to develop PREP programs and in some cases did hot take 
the responsibility or initiative themselves; teachers were given ho 

train ing in remedial or li teracy instruct i oh > Ih light of the 

evaluation findings, a number 6£ recbmmehdajt iphs for imprbvihg PREP 
are offered. (CMS) 
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Recent reports on pubiic education have become the focus of 
popuiar debate, urging new standards and tougher chaiienges for high 
school students i Amid these concerns, the members of the Educationai 
Priorities Panei want to make sure that our pubiic education system 
serves a ll our students, not only those most acaderaicaliy able. 
Those students who are at risk of dropping out before high school ^br 
within the first year, those who have not mastered the basic skill's 
sufficiently to participate iri subject classes (let alone face even 
tougher requirements), arid those with special heeds must hot be bvef- 
Iddked in the search for educational excellehce, Accdrdihgly, th^ 
EPP has lihdiaftakeh a mdhitdfihg ahd ddcttmehtatidh effort to examine 

ram 



rs • 



one recent high school remedial effort ih New York City, the Prbgi 
to Raise Educational Perfbritiahce (PREP), for ihcbmihg hihth grade 
In the spring of 1983, the Jlducatibhal Priorities Pahel had 
iirged Chancellor Alvarado to develop a cbihprehfcnsive remedial program 
similar to the brigihal plans for PREP. The jDrevibus adihihistratibh' s 
plan for a hbhmatriculated/ho credit status for first-year high/ school 
students performing belbw grade level had run ihtb humerbus sh^gs. 
After almost a year's planning, ho service br program desigh existed. 
Thousands of students who had either never passed the seventh grade 
gate (after two repetitions) or had squeaked through only to rail ' 
behind again in the eighth grade, were left ih a state bf limbo, uh- 
certain about their status for the following September. In response. 
Chancellor Alvarado instituted the PREP P'-ogram for these youngsters 
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in order to provide both the necessary reniediatibh and support 
services as well as the opportunity and encouragement to proceed 
in a credit-bearing high school curriculum. The Educational 



Priorities Panel applauded this move and continues to support the 
overall goal and structure of the PREP program. 



The following report is not an evaluation of the PREP program. 
It makes no attempt to measure student progress or program success i 
As with the EPP's earlier study of the summer PREP programs, 
this documentation traclcs ithe implementation of the PPEP programs in 
a sampliB of schools as. compared with the formal goals, directives, 
and funding allocations. The concerns mentioned here were raised 
consistently by PREP-rialated school personnel in 1 1 of the 91 high 
schools offering PREP, By pinpointing the problems which arose this 
fall in thia iihpleihehtatidh of PREP, the Educational Priorities Panel 
hopes to aid the Board in its future PREP planning. 

This dbcumehtatibh of the first semester programs (fall, 1983) 
provides the^ fbllbwihg general findings: 



- Administration of the PREP programs has been marked by 
lack bf clarity and poor cbmmuriicatibn among the central 
Divisibh bf High Schbbls, the high Schools and the feeder 
schbbls regarding the prbgfam's goals and structure, . 
pupil^eligibiiity-,— and funding, 

- Funding for the program was inadequate, Althbugh $5.68 
million were prbvided,, part of these funds came frbm state 
and federal remedial funds already allbca'ted to ninth 
•graders fbr other remedial programs, and part came frbm 
state and federal funds hbrmally used for remedial programs 
for tenth, eleventh and twelfth graders. _Many schbbls did 
not reallocate these latter funds tb the PREP prbgram. 
Even if they had, it prbbably still Wbuld ribt have sufficed 
tb mount ah appropriate prbgraih. The funding shbrtage was 
compounded by a citywide cut in funds for the high schbbls. 
Additional funds are available for the spring semester to 
begin to address this issue'. 
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- The system has yet to. clear up last spring's cohfusibh 
about who would be eligible fdr_th.e ninth grade ahd/br 
PREP programs and the content of the programs. The result 
was that/ throughout the fall semester >_ students were 
shuttled from course-^ to-course or school- tb-school, br even 
placed on hold until classes and programs were created. 

ZUiother source of cohf usibn arose from the problems of the 
new computerized high school admissions process. the EPP 
has been carefully monitoring this process with the Division 
of High Schools to insure that it runs smoothly and that the 
procedures are amended to provide adequate information, 
access, and time to students, parents and schools. In the 
meantime, many students were not sure which school to attend 
in September and schools did not know whom to expect.. 

In addition eligibility for the PREP program was initially 
not clear to school administrators- The problems with the 
admissions process and changes in high school entry require- 
ments also meant that more students than usual arrived at 
schools with neither pre-registration nor student records 
containing test scores i The results of October 1983 reading 
and math tests will further expand the list of eligible 
students for the spring semesters 

Before the beginning of school, high school principals 
expected 11,642 students whom they had identified as 
eligible for either PREP K (reading between a fif^h and 
seventh grade level) or PREP B( reading below ^rade 
level); Schools in the EPP sample have identified from 
25 percent more students than anticipated to more than 
50 percent fewer students than originally estimated^ This 
has confused scheduling and staff ing for the program • 
By November, only 9,672 PREP students were reported on the 
'registers citywidei Meanwhile, the October PSEN tests 
have identified a total of 15,109 PREP-eligible students 
on the basis of reading scores alone; 

Apparently, thousands of students- eligible for PREP are 
not being served; They may be in regular high school 
classes or they may have dropped out or been lost in the 
process of trying to get into a high school; (Changing 
elibility standards and unexpected; "over-the-counter" 
students offset part of the decrease in identified students ;) 
Students with a history of academic failure and^ significant 
academic deficits are at the highest risk of dropping out; 
To compound this with cbnfusing instructions, inadequate 
notification, and a lack of preparation at the receiving 
high schools is equivalent to encouraging students to give 
up and drop out. Many students, facing a battle with 
the bureaucracy just to obtain a schedule and a program, 
j will instead join the drop-out statistics. 
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Schbols without vocational programs or career- related 
educatibhal options were at a disadvantage both in 
funding and experience^ to develop the required theme- 
centeredr hands-on experience curricula • On the other 
hand, the assignment of PREI students left many specialized 
vocational schools with the challenge of interesting students 
who had not applied to their schools. 

Five out of tae il schools that EFP staff visited did 
not provide the two to four periods of remedial education 
as required by the PREP program • In most of these cases, 
attempts were made to provide some additional support* 
In two other schools, PREP students were simply incor- 
porated into existing holding power and remedial programs 
that were already funded to provide additional services* 
Only four of the schools actually mounted PREP-type 
programs r although not ail of these had a theme or a 
"hands-on" components 

regardless of the funding and the lack of time, other 
structural and definitional problems persisted. School 
personnel repeatedly stated their confusion as to the 
goals and objectives of the program they were to implement: 

• was the focus literacy or drop-out prevention? 

• were curricula meant to be solely remedial or 
cover Minimum liearning Essentials for subject 
work? 

• was the theme structure (organizing all lessons around 
drie issuia or subject), a device to hook student interest, 
or important subject matter to be learned for itself? 

• were students actually in a dipidma track? 

• whd had the respdnsibility for dutreach td students 
whd neve.: appeared fdr the PREP prdgram? 



Schddls were given_ inadequate guidance and technical assis- 
tance to develdp PREP prdgfams and in some, but clearly ndt 
all cases, schddls did hdt take respdnsibility or ihitiativia. 
Initially, there was jid time prdvided fdr schddl-based plan- 
ning befdre the beginning d^ schddls Teachers were given 
ho remedial dr literacy training dr direct iristfuctidn about 
the _P_REP pr^gam • 



In its plans for the spr ihg^^-emester , the High Schddl 
Divisidh has revived seviaral successful cdmpdnents df the 

summer prdgram that had hdt been included in the fall 

programs, including use df peer-tutors and additidnal OTPS 
funds fdr trips and dtber enrichment activities. This is 
to be cdmmehded. 
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• In light of the findings and the continuing plight of jPREP 

students, the Educational Priorities Panel makes the following 



recommendations : 

First, and foremost^ a PREP program is essential if the school 

system is to meet its responsibility to the 15,000 ninth graders to 

whom we have thus far failed to teach basic skills. If the program 



is to succeed, planning must begin immediately for the fall; The 
following specific steps should be taken: 

1) If a school is to provide new^ and enriched services, . 
there must be an additional funding allocations Funds 
should not be taken from other students i The increase 
for the spring semester is the first step. The EPP has 
already proposed that the high schools receive additional 
funds, in next year's budget through a reformed per capita 
allocatibh. This will provide better incentives to retain 
students at all academic le^s/els and provide the full range 
of appropriate services . However , there must be a clear, 
cbmprehehsive plan for PREP programs before targeted 
funding is provided. 

2) The PREP prbgam should establish goals that maintain a 
clear focus on teaching literacy, and upgrading basic 
skills. Students should gain academic credits and be 
dipldma-bduhd, either through the normal high school 
rbutie, br for those 9th graders who are already over 16, 
thrbugh GEO preparation ox alternative xootes i Eligi- 
bility must be clarified and should not entail any addi- 
tibhal student testing. . 

3) In brder tb reach these goals, the High School Division 
shbuld remain flexible about program structures, but it 
must help schbbls learn about the elements of successfoi^ 
appirbaches and take advantage bf existing programs^cTther 
than wasting time and resburces developing new^programs 
and curricula, schbbl-by-school. For exampj«<"^principals 
and PREP cbordihatbrs shbuld have the ogpdrtunity to share 
ihformatibh abbut programs such as alternative high schools 
Operatibh Success, arid the guidelines developed in the 1982 
Final Report bf the Ybuth Literacy ^Task Force. Program 
structures shbuld reflect both the skill level and age of 
the students responding to 'the varying needs of older 
students and those with less achievement. 
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4) The Chancellor's 'high school redesign initiatives must 
include programs to serve students with remedial needs. 
Special efforts should be made to inform PREP eligible 
students of ali education options which are available* 

5) ftil junior high school guidance counselors and principals 
should be informed early this spring of the eligibility 
criteria for PREP and the options for. incoming ninth 
graders i This should be a part of a spring round of 
in-staff training for jxinior high school staff regarding 
the admissions process and the programs' °PP^5*5???^^®?_ 
for students i Furthermore, incoming PREP students must 
be carefully identified and accounted for in enrollment 
projections, program planning, and funding allocations; 



6) Every incoming high school student must receive a final 
notification in early June of his/her. placement for next 
year, 

7) The summer program should be continued for eligible students 
as is already being proposed. 

8) Starting in_ late August, there should be a special outreach 
effort to PREP eligible students before school begins. 
This might include ah additional letter from the high 
school with the name of the PREP teacher or cddrdiriatbr; — - ^ 
telephone calls_ during the first week in Septemeber to 
students; a well publicized hotline for students and 
parents; assignment of peer-tutors in a "buddy" system; 

and inforraatibh highlighting the programs available to 
PREP students. 

9) Teacher training must be provided in remedial and 
literacy techniques. Supervisors should be allowed to 
select teachers for the PREP progrpis . There should be 
a formalized "technique exchange" for teachers. 

New York City public schools continue to fail to provide a basic 



education to some of bur neediest students. Hbwever, a number of 
success stories prove that this goal is hbt unattainable. The High 
School Division must provide schbols with the ihfbrmatibh, assistance, 
and training to build on these positive experiences arid unleash 
their creativity, with sufficient forethought, the schbols cari 
help ail students to know a lasting sense of achievement. 
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I. BACKGRbOND 

Th^e Program to Raise Educational Performance (PREP) was hastily 
planned in the spring and summer of 198 3 as a way to help ninth 
graders who did not meet the entrance requirements for high school. 
When Chancellor Alvarado decided that the non^matricuiated/no-credi t 
status planned by the previous administratioa for low-achieving 
ninth graders was inappropriate, the credit-granting PREP program 
was devised so that students could enter high school, take credit- 
granting courses, and also receive special support and remedial 
instructions \ 

Starting in July, the summer PREP program operated in 45 high 
schools, providing theme-related remedial instruction in English and 

math, and a transitional orientation to high schools, for incoming 

1 

ninth grade students i* When the EPP staff visited these summer 
classes, they found a number of innovative and exciting activities i 
Paid student mentors and weekly! trips were provided^ students 
spent mornings in school, two afternoons a week in structured 
extracurricular activities, and two afternoons on trips # wriil-i 
teachers had the remaining afternoon each week for group planning 
and development of the theme-integrated approach* However, the EPP 
found a lack of clarity in the definitions of goals and population 
serviad arid much cdrifusidn over thia theme approach. School persbririel 



* See EPP's August 1983 report, "Preliminary Bvaluatidh of the PREP 
Program". 
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questioned whether the impression given of high schools was realistic 
and worried that the neediest ninth graders had not been reached. 

To conduct this monitoring study of the faii PREP program, EPP 
staff visited eleven high schools in Octoberv No'vember, and early 
December of 1983. The researchers attended every monthly meeting of 
PREP supervisors and\varibus afternoon work group s^essions^, and con- 
ducted interviews with relevant Board staff. Memoranda from the 
Division of High Schools were also used to document and demonstrate 
the information that was distributed to schools. 

The schools visited ihcludisd five vocational high schools and 
six acadeihic/cbihprehehsive high schools in Queens, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. Schools were chosen to reflect a range of ^ 
high school typeb. .However > the cbhclusiohs presented here apply 
only to the eleven schools studied. Interviews wer^condlicted with 
personnel chosen by school representatives. Those interviewed in- 
cluded: four principals, nine PRBP supervisors, one PREP cbdrdiriatdr , 
five PREP-related guidance counselors, and one PREP teacher/ 
coordinator. Other PREP supervisbrs were interviewed informally 
at monthly meetings. The interview guide used in the schbbls can 
be found in Appendix A. 

liike the summer program, ;the initial phase of the school year 
PREP progrcon was marked by poor communication between the central 
Board, the high schools and the feeder schools. A survey cbhducted 
in late August and early September of principals and high school per- 
sonnel charged with supervising and coordinating the program in 15 
schools indicated that their information and communications with 
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the. central admihistratibh were spotty. Although the High Schocji 
Division had--sent out a notice in June describing the new PREP program, 
high school staff returned to school in late August unsure of: 

^ program structure; ^ . 

the hiimber of entering PREP-eligible students; 



the needs of such students and what the eligibility 
limits were; 



the resources available, including remediation teachers, 
guidance counselors, classroom space, special attendance 
monitors, etc.; 



- how the program related to other school remedial and 
"holding power" programs. 



The aim of the PREP program, according to those surveyed, was 
clear — keep ninth graders in school p However, the means were not, 
especially for those 46 schools which 4iad not had a simmer PREP pro- 
gram. Thus supervisors anticipated receiving 11,642 PREP-eligible 
students in their schools, unsure of v^at to do with them, and, in 
many cases, reluctant to have them at alii 
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II i ftDMlSSIONS^zTG PREP PROiSRAMS 



Exactly who were these students eligible to be served in PREP 
programs? That remains xmcieari 



High schJol principals and counselors were to place these stu- 
dents on the basis of their reading and math scores^ on standardized 
tests. The exact cut-off scores have been reported slightly differ- 
ently at different times, but in general, they are as follows: for 
PREP A classes, 5.1 to 7.1 in reading and 5.1 to 6;8 in math; for 

I . _ _ _ ■■ . 0 

PREP B classes, belbw-5.0 in reading and math; 

The test scores came from the April California Achievement Tests 
tCATs) which students tboJc in the eighth gr^de. Students who missed 
this test or entered ninth grade as "over-the-counter" admissions* 

without records > were admihistered the same test at the beginning 

/ _ •' _ . _ .... ■ . . 

of -school./ Ini October students took the statewi de PSEN test;** 

this score' was I also to be, used for determining PREP eligibility; 

The guid^^rxes^sed for choosing PREP students have aroused 

I 

great controversy. As of the December 13th citywide PREP supervisors 
meeting, it was evident that hot all questions have been satisfac- 
toriiy answered on the suibject. Disparate 'ihterpretatidns of the 
guidelines regarding admissions to PREP programs continue to exist. 



* Those who have ncDt gone through the regular adihissibhs process , 
but register for a high school on-site> usually in September. 

** The PSEN ((Pupils with Special Educational Needs) test is the Test 
of Comprehensive Basic Skills published by McGraw-Hill, used to 
determine eligibility for state-funded remedial programs. 
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The first source of philosophical dispute is the use of the 
CAT test for placement purposes i This proBiem had been raised 
previously regarding the Promotional Gates Programs Marked clearly 
at the top of the test is the warning: DO NOT USE FOR PtftCEMENT 
PURPOSES. "^e Board's PREP coordinator concedes that studentis' 
performance on this test dpes riot always accurately refl<act their 

aptitude or achievement, yet this is the primary means used to 

^ - 

place students i Four of the 1 T^REP supervisors interviewed meritibhed 

_ _ . . . . . \^ . . , . . 

discovering that some of their students had scored well above the 

fifth grade level in reading on the tests but^ere, in reality, 

functionally illiterate, while others scored pdbriy^but read well 

above the ninth grade level. 

Second, the majority of the supervisors considered the parameters 
of the program arbitrary. They questioned the reasoning behind a 
rigid cut-off score, based dri one teist. Two schools with holding 
power programs used broader paratmeters (including age), based dri a 
schddl-devised heeds assessment which, they said, was then used to 
design an academic program responsive td each student's needs. 

In additidn td these design questidns, there were practical 
disputes dver the admissidns prdcess, which was cdnfused arid chadtic. 
Cdritiriuirig prdblems with the cditiputerized admissidns system arid 
poor communications among the Board, the junior high schools arid - 
the high schddls marked the entire prdcess. 

This was the first year of the computerized admissidns prdcess. 
In additidn td expected cdmputer errdrs, there were two major policy 
problems. In the fall, juriidr high schddls were cdnfused abdut 
whether eighth graders werie td be eligible fdr zdried high schddls 
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because the then Chancellor ' Macchiarola had proposed a "ninth grade 
option" which was then revoked by the Board of Education. As a 
result, ^ome Community School Districts retained some of their ninth 
graders in junior high schools.* Then, the switch from the "ribn-matric" 
program for students who failed to meet high school eligibility 
requirements to a PREP program after the appointment of the new 
Chancellor further confused students, counselors > and principals. 
Thus the normally difficult admissions process became a tangled web. 
Many principals remained uncertain as to whom to expect in their 
schools, arid many students never received a final assignment. 

Accbrdirig to high school principals' June lOth reports, 9>416 
P^EP A students were expected, including 2,863 who failed --to meet 
only the math standard. In addition, nine high schools were to 
accept 585 students in PREP B programs i By August 19th, principals 
expected 10,869 PREP A students and 773 PREP B students, a total of 
11,642 Students. HbweVer, the November attendance reports indicate 
that only 9,672 PREP students were enroiiedi Where. the missing 
2,000 students are remains a mystery. Presumably, they are either 
in regular high schbbl classes, unserved by PREP, or are not attending 
school at all. Hbw many dropped out, ciiscouraged by the confusion 
and lack bf welcbme in the high schools is unknown. in its report 
on the summer program, the EPP warned that low-achieving students 
heed a great deal bf support, guidance and encouragement during 
the critical trarisitibri period between junior high and high school. 



* How many ninth graders remained in- district schools is unclear^ and 
there is hb way bf knowing how many of these were PREP-eligible or 
if they are receiving PREP-type remedial services. 

117 
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It is apparent that few PREP-eligible students received any of 
those. 

In addition^ the school-by-schdol projections were highly 
inaccurate. The schools surveyed repbrted enrollments of anywhere 
from 57 percent fewer to 25 percent itibfe PREP students than they 
had anticipated. (See Chart 2, p. 34.) This further cbihplicated 
scheduling and funding problems. 

According to three jiihibf high school guidance coordinators^ 
as well as sbnie PREP supervisors^ soitie students were wait-listed 
in three schbbls while a seat was reserved for them in still another; 
many students were hot notified of their high; school assignments 
until as late as June 25th; some students never received notification 
bf admissibh to PREP or to high school and were admitted as walk-ins 
in their heighbbfhbbd high schools; and many students were sent to 
high schbbls with no records^ br their records went to one school 
while the student went to another. All schools surveyed reported 
difficulties receiving student records. in some schools^ more than 
50 percent of the ninth grade PRSP students arrived without records. 

Over-the-counter registrants and others without records were sometimes 

V _ __ . . . __ 

\placed in PREP programs without screening. Some schools spent an 
extra week scheduling new tests for students without records. 

Eight conuhuhity school district (CSb) reading coordinators^ Gate 
f aciiitatbrs^ and guidance supervisors surveyesd indicated that they 
and the feeder schools were not aware of the PREP program until the 
fall. Others at the CSb-level said they were notified in late June 
wh^n it was too late to reach all students or records had already 

18 
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beeri sent on to the high schools. One CSD guidance cbbrdinatdr 
rioted: 

"Guidance counselors in feeder schools are the best 
facilitators but they were not made aware of PREP 
arid could riot tell students about it. As a result, 
the margirially desirable kids were just left there^ 
harigirig — the really bright ^ids had no problem — 
the high schools picked them right up. But because 
of the admissidris corifusion there will be many 
fldatirig bodies ridt in any school... What I worry 
about is all the kids rip drie is looking for." 



Notably, rib fdlldw-up active recruitment effort foj latecomers or 
ho-shows was carried-dut by the Board, nor was any made by mqs,t- 
of the surveyed schools. 

A practical and philosophical dispute continually raised at the 
workshop sessions of monthly iheetirigs was whether it is the PREP 
supervisor *s responsibility to actively pursue students who never 
showed up. In an interview, the Board PREP coordinator expressed 
his belief that outreach efforts, beyond that df having the regular 
attendance teacher make phone calls, were unnecessary, ^e. Board 
provided no or few resources for fdlldw-up, arid the task was further 



complicated by the facts that many of the PREP B\students ^were long- 
term absentees and the schools felt overloaded to b^^gin v^^ith because 

_ , . . ■ . --V-/-- - 

of their admissions confusion. Many scndpls hdd not been pleased 

\ . . . \ _ _ . ■ 

to be assigned these students in the first place. These were 

students requiring extra services without extra funds, who would not 



raise a school*s academic standing. It is riot surprising that staff 
made fevr efforts to bring them in. Thus, the fundamental goal of the 
PREP program to prevent dropouts was undermined from the outset. 

Problems with the admissions process are still reverberating. 
Two categories of students have riot yet beeri fully integrated into 
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tudents) ; 



most PREP programs, and. will probably have to be accommodated: 
students who qualify for PREP on the basis of October PSjEN scores 
(a total of more than 15,000, or an additional 5-6000, sl 
and seventh grade double holdovers v^o were admitted dirjectly to 
high school after repeating seventh grade twice, but were not 
always included in PREP programs • 

Recent Board information about the use of the October PSEN 
test scores to identify any other PREP students in the school 



PREP super- 
increase in 



caused great distress among supervisors at the December 
visors' meetings The test scores indicate a 50 percent 

PREP-eligible students, arid many supervisors believe thajt their 

..... . . ... . ... i 

programs will double, especially if they are asked to accommodate 

holdovers tb<i« When supervisors were asked why holdovers weren't 

initially incorporated in PREP, they responded that the High School 

Division's initial guidelines had hot demanded that they be included 

Another unplanned- for problem was the wide disparity in the 
heeds, ages, and interests of PREP students. In particular, many 
schools ihehtibhed that a significant propdrtidh of their students 
are 16 or 17 years old and that the possibility of these students 
graduating in four years with a diplbiha is remote. According to 
the Board's programmatic guidelines, it is hbt clear how to respond 
to the special needs of this older population. Should PREP be a 
terminal school experience with an accent on life "skills? Or 
should PREP continue teaching the grade^eterihihed curriculum? 

Finally, vocational schools were told tb reserve places fbr 
PREP students in their vocational prbgrams • This decreased the 
numbers of spaces open to noh-PREP students, created scheduling 
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confusion, and resulted in the admissidh of students who were riot 
interested in the vocational programs offered • 

The High School Division did\^not take iritb account, either^ . 

the special nature of certain vocational schools when it assigned 
uninterested students to attend th<5m» While these schools often i had 
the most to of fer in terms of a hands-on approach, not all assigned 
students were automatically enticed by the specific program or skill 
offered; This caused some resentment at the vocational schools on 
the. part of principals and teachers who believed the "uhmotiva-ted" 
PREP students had "sabotaged" their schools; 

Urifdf turiately , many of the problems of poor preparation, lost 
records, arid cdrifused assignments are not unusual in the high schools. 
However, iri the case of PREP they were magnified, and unfortunately 
affected the most vulriiafable students; 

Overall, it was particularly tSe late and often inaccurate 
notification to studerits arid to schools about the numbers and needs 
of PREP students that sriafled the planning and programming process. 
"We need to know riumbefs, arid what the kids' past educational ' perfor- 
mance has been. Otherwise we erid up writing bad programs [schedules] 
for them and then they're stuck iri the wrong classes," one supervisor 
explained. Despite the fact that the Division of High Schools ricDtified 
the high schools about the PREP program in June, few did any planning 
over the stammer. Ebard trairiirig for the program did not take place 
until the day before school bperied iri September. One supervisor who 
had "discovered" PREP the first week of September said: 

We should have received records far iri advance to do 
some screening and tailor the program for the students 
better. We should get the records by May and start 
planning then. — 

31 
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Because schopi administrators were notified bniy in mid- 
September of the requirement to identify and specially code the 
PREP-eii ^ihie students, most schools did not know who or how many 
students we::e PREP-eligible until mid-October, at which point it 
was considered too late to block-program* the students and of ten 
impossible to find the students in order to provide them with the 
special attention they were due. 

In fact, as of December, in the 11 schools visited (all of 
which had received funding for a PREP program) : 

- Five had no instructional PREP pfdgfam or special classfbbm 
attention given to PREP-eligible students; 

- Two had placed PREP-eligible students in existing "holding 
power" programs; 

- Four had specific PREP-type programs* 

Simply put, the majority of schools visited were partially 

funded to provide programs which they had hot had the tittle (or 

perhaps the motivation) to develop, for students they could hot 

easily locate of identify until mid-October. Those schools which did 

t . . . . . . . . . _ 

persevere ih identifying and separating out PREP students did so with 

great exertion, massive scheduling changes and often a negative effect 

c 

on PREP students* attendance rates for September, October ah'i the 
beginning of November. Some supervisors speculated they lost students 
along the way because of the constant changes, a speculation that is 
supported by the "loss" of 2,000 students between August and November. 

The result in many schools was "chads, total chaos," in the words 
of one supervisor, a thought that was echoed by all but two of the 
eieveh gupe^isbrs s urveyed . 

* Schedule ihe students so they could be together for some or all 
classes ; / 

J . - ■ 
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III. PROGRAM PLANNING 



Generaiiy, PREP's goal was to smooth the transition --^ which 
is often so rocky — from junior high to high school and to thereby 
help keep students from dropping out at this critical juncture. 
The program's goals were also to give students a boost in basic 
skills so they could function at grade level, and increase their 
sense of school commitnient and identity w 

The goals and guidelines of the PREP program were presented 
Siaptember 1 ?.th (the day before the op^sning of school) i Thusi sincfe^ 
the initial notification was given during the last week of school 
in June, school staff had no- time for planning or preparation. 
Those who worked during the summer, including personnel at th** 
Division of High Schools, were busy with the summer programs During 
a citywide cbhfiafiahce on the program. Division of High Schools 
staff were to explain the program's structure, student eligibility 
and resources available to schools for PREP. However, some principals 
said they did hot know about the meeting; or they did not attend 
becaxase they were hot expecting a PREP program ^r^.their schools. 
The morning (meeting included a discussion ( and some controversy) 
over whom the Slimmer PREP program had served, whether the ninth 
gr?.de "Global History" curriculum could be made theme-reiated, and 
the inadequacy of the PREP funding allocations; The afternoon 
sessions werd run by^teaitis of BoarA curriculum and instruction 
resource, people who explained how to integrate various tnemes (e^gw, 
foods/ physical education, civics) into the core curriculum i The 
teams presented examples and distributed work books. 

r ^ 
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Three days later, the" High School Division issued guidelines 

for the program in High\ School Memorandum #17« According to these 

guidelines, the philosophy -for PREP is: 

•••a means to revisit^ (sic) and improve techniques 
for basic skills ins tructiph.. The emphasis lies in 
creativity and innovation in enveloping challenging 
programs for incoming ninth grade students who are 
deficient in basic skills* The ninth grade- is the 
focus of this initial effort since tliey (sic) are 
particularly "at risk" of bacoraing alienated from 
the school environment. 

The ^program structure was outlj^ned as follows: 

Each school is asked to select a theme which captures 
the interests of the stud^ents and capitalizes upon the 
; unique talents of the PRfiP staffs This theme becomes 
the vehicla of integrating basic skills instructions 
For guidance, please refer to the two guidebooks: 

• -&eve±aping--a^ Prep Pxograin * A guide^or . Supervisors 
(High School Division, August 1S83) 

• J>rep_ J>ri:>gxa3n * Thematic Planning - Fail 1S83 
(Division of Curriculum and Instruction^ September 
1983) 

For example, if food was the theme ^ math lessons Sight include 
calculating daily nutritional intake, whii<a English lessons might 
include reading menus, writing recipes, following 'directions, etq* 



Science lessons could em^jhastze nutrition?, while social stud^s 
could include discussions of world hunger or cultural difference's 
in foods i 



A subsequent memo in December on guidelines for the spring 
PREP programs did not explicitly discuss program structure^ A 



"school Plans" section-states: 



The following common elements have been identified 
from successful Fall, 1983 programs: 

- a thematic approach with Se infusion of basic 
skills "and hands-on activities; 
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a school program of staff deveiopraent; 

- a program of enrichment activities^ e^gi^ trips > 
speakers, after-school clubs; 

- an enhanced guidance progrcun, e.g., periodic 
individual and group counseling,^ 
exploration workshops, intervention teami 

Schools should modify their PREP pisins based on^e 
e^7'aluatibri criteria set in the initial PREP plans i 

(Memorandum #17, December 13, 1983) 

The major cbmplaiht both at the original PREP supe^i^rs' 

meeting and as of December 1983, was that the guidelines were vague 

and too general. Of the 11 supervisors interviewed, three were unsure 

about whether the program ought to have a literacy stress, five v 

thought the literacy stress was not important, and three thought 

that the "holding power" of the program (to prevent drop-outs) was 

the main goal. While the vagueness was apparently intentional in 

order to allow each school maximum flexibility in structuring the 

program, discussions with school personnel suggest that the vagueness 

led to uncertainty about the p>rbgram's structure, focus and the 

degree to which themes should be integrated into the curriculum i 

Notably, in its analysis of the sximmer PREP program, the EPP 

recommended that "a redefihitibh and clarification of goals be the 

Board's major effort this year" (p.2). 

The late arrival of the guidelines and the ex|)ectatibn that 

schools rearrange their curriculun tb accbmmbdate the PREP program 

also incensed many school persbnnel. As bhe person said," PREP is 

just another program for doing more wit±i less and raakihg it look 

good • " 

25 
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The disparity in school persbhhel/ s interpretations of the 
programs' goals seems to be a reflection of the consequences of such 
broad guidelines. As the EPP summer report predicted, '*The method 
of establishment and implemehtatibh of the fall PREP programs was 
unclear to most assistant principals and remains, in our niihds , 
questionably structured and likely to be irregularly implemented" 
(p. 3). The following questions remained unanswered as late as 
mid-December: _ 

- Is the intent to keep ninth graders in school qiT have 
them pass classes? 

- Is the theme a means to motivate students to obtain basic 
skills or important subject matter, serving as the actual 
focus? 

- Can PREP A students (reading at 5.1 to 7 • 1 ) be integrated 
in classes with PREP B (reading below students? 

Should PREP students be programmed together in special 
classes or join regular classes? 

- Is the PREP program a "terminal" educational experience 
for students not expected to complete high school? 

Should schools make efforts to recruit assigned no-show 
students into the program? 

- Should credit be given for special PREP cia:sses? 
Another universal complaint about the program guidelines was 

that poor planning had produced not only vague guidelines but also 
poor timing of program implementation i In most schools visited, 
the first marking period was over before the PREP students had 
even been identified 4 

PREP supervisors and school principals also repeatedly pointed 
to another fundamental oversight on the part of the Board: the 
program was implemented in the high schools without taking into 
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accouht the variation in existing high schbbl programs and the 

existence of holding power programs in some schools* While the 

High School Division's guidelines clearly stated that PREP should 

"dovetail" with existing programs^ supervisors complained that the 

short time allowed for^ programming and planning and the uncertainties 

aboat^ the exact program structure made this a difficult taski 

In non-speciai.i:zed high schools with iittie_equipment and 

"hanSs-on" resources, and in those schools with little experience 

with low-achieving student populations, the program came as a 

burdensome imposition which some schools chose to tackle and others 

chose to ignores One prep supervisor noted: 

"The danger is that some schools will use the concept of 
allowed diversity as a license to do little or nothings" 

He said he would have preferred to have more structure and direction: 

"I understand they don't want to impose structure but they're 
going to have to — about administering and structuring the 
program." 

In contrast, supervisors in the voca-tiohal schools visitiad 
repeatedly said they were glad thia Board left theiH alone to do 
what they hbrihally do, which is, insert the thiame where it fits 
and provide hands-on experience. It is iitipdrtaht to note that 
these schools had curricula, supplies, and equijxneht available. 
Also, vocational schools benefit from a ihahdated class size for 
shop classes that is already below regular class size, as well as 
funding, on average, for more class periods. 

Obviously? the disparity in school resources and its effect 
on program type and structure were not considered in the Board's 



implementation plans or funding for the program. Differences in 
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expectations > have significantly affected the type and quality of 
programs offered to PREP-eligible ninth graders and the willingness 
of schools'tb make PREP a priority. One vocational high school 
principal noted:' 



"We're not plximbers. We're educators. The Board has not 
understood the uniqueness of each schqpl and how we^ for 
instance, designed-our school to meet the special needs 
of our special*^ students . To give us nb\]|lahning time to 
adapt the program to the school and to expect an academic 
school will have the same effect we will when it has none 
of the resources, is ridiculous!" \ 

Clearly, central Board direction, though f lexiblex^ was not well 
received in the high schools. PREP supervisors and coordinators 
reported feeling alienated and''"dumped on." Certain principals like- 
wise felt they had not been consulted adequateLy;' or at all^ in the 
central planning of the program. Ten of the 1 1 supervisors inter- 
viewed felt the monthly PREP supervisors' workshops were not very 
helpful i One said they were only a help insofar as "we see how 
terribly everyone else is doihgr" and how "their program isn't 
working either^" Another remarked: 



"When I leave one of those EmonthlyJ meetings I feel enlight- 
ened: I see I'm not the one doing things wrong even if I 
don't know exactly what 'right' is anyway." 

Supervisors in one borough, who were first told to integrate 
and then to separate PREP ft students from PREP B, reported they 
were exhausted from the scheduling^ and Rescheduling of these students. 

Furthermore, supervisors interviewed are already worrying about: 
what to do to revive teachers' morale after this term's late start 
and frequent changes, particularly since, as^ everyone agreed, "this 
program' will* riot work if teachers don't care;" One teacher who 
had been teaching five oversized classed until October, then had 
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beeh scheduled to tafee guidance duties and paperwork for the PREP 

group at his school/ remarked that the whole thing 

"seems really poorly conceived to rae; It's not something you 
should lay on a system and thGn say, 'work;' No start-up 
time was given -- unless you consider this terra as start-up 
time." 

In fact^ site visits to the schools suggest that much of the 
first two marking periods of PREP-eligible ninth graders in New 
.Ybrkz^Ciiy— was spent waiting for administrative confusion 
to settle^ while students were shuttled arbtthd arid/or received rib 
special services. Special comment and accolades for their strenubus 
efforts in the face of complicated confusion ar^^^ue fbr thbse 
teachers and supervisors who persevered and developed a PREP prbgreun. 
eieariy the failure in the other schools to implement a prbgram was 
due in part to real time and scheduling problems and funding shbrtages. 
(discussed in cSapter_V)_, and in part by a reluctance oh the part bf 
school personnel to make the extra effort required and tb accept 
responsibility for students^ with severe academic deficiencies.. 
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IV. 



PRQGEhM STROGTORE 



The High Schoot Division's guidelines for structuring the program" 



were first described in Memorandum #102, June 1983, to high schools 



and were then redistributed, as noted earlier, at the September 12, 

1983 PREP coordinators' meetings T^iis original PREP memo addressed 

th3 question of structure under the heading "organizations" 

Students (according to instructional need) may be 
block-programmed for two periods of mathematics 
daily and/or two periods 'of English-Communication 
Arts in classes no larger than 20 pupils each. An 
additicnal period of science or Social Studies may 
be block programmed with the cdmmuriicatidri arts 
class. This additional period will contain specific 
materials for reading in the content area but will 
be taught by the content area teachers. 



A listing of suggested models of student programs was attached. 

At the September citywide meeting, guidelines were supplemented 
by an afternddn's wdrth df examples and presentations df curriculum 
exemplifying the " theme-integratidn" idea and how to use it when 
structuring the prdgram. Accdrding td the materials distributed 
by the High School Division at that time: 



Memo rand urn ^# 1 7 (September 15., 1983) did ndt address the issue 

df prdgram structure at all; it trelterated, however; that: 

;..the emphasis lies in creativity and innovation in 
developing challenging prdgrams for incoming ninth 
grade students who are deficient in basic skills. 



The PREP prdgram emphasizes the creativity df each 
schddl. There are nd central models or mandates. 
The focus is on individual school planning to best 
meet the needs of the school's students and staffs 



(Memorandum, "Answers to Some 
Frequently Asked Questions") 



September 12, 1983 
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the Division also distributed a "plahriihg tool" to hel-g PREP 
supervisors integrate themes with core material. The tool was a blank 
page except for the following headings: ^ 

Theme 

_ 

Theme Related English Reading/ , Suggested 

Topics Concepts (MtE) Writing Processes Activities 



The school was also expected to complete a plan vSiich would also be 
used as a means of assessing how well the school had met its go a Is^; ■ 
The plan had the following structure: 

Itlan. 

Activity to How Success Will- 

Be performed By Whom When Be Evaluated 



Prep Plan for Staff Developme nt^ 

Numbiaf of Planned Sessions 
Topics to be covered 
Assistance needed 
Who are staff developers 

Signatures of teachers who have reached consensus on this plani 

r 

Of the 11 PREP supiarvisbfs interviewed, eight found these planning 
tools useliass. One supervisor remarked, "I felt like I was* walking^ 
into a void whiah I had to fill it out;" 

The generalities of "the guidelines do, indeed, allow for school 
choice. A school can choose whether it wants science or social 
studies to be programmed with the communication arts classes; It 
can choose whether of hot to block program classes; 

The lack of specificity in the guidelines was reflected in 
the range and type of programs found in the schools; As mentioned 



3i 
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previcDUsiy, of the 11 schools visited and funded to provide PREP> 
only four had classroom PREP programs at all^ five had no instruc- 
tional program bat provided some limited additional support services, 
arid two piaced |>REP-eiigibie students into existing holding power 
programs i This disparity in types of programs reflected the variety 
of administrators' perceptions of the focus of ^e programs For 

1_ _____ .__ . : ^ 

instande: supervisors in five schoois believed that the Board 

.\ . \ ■ ^ , \_ _ 

had no N^ork- awareness or work-readiness goals for PREP; supervisors 
in five other schoois were are that the Board meant work-skills 
training; one supervisor was unsure i 

^ Tne problems the EPP observed in the summer program's theme- 
ihtegfated approach arid program structure ^can be seen again in the 
yeaf-rbuhd program.. In the summer program, it was clear that schools 
with the most well-defxned programs during the year — such as voca- 
tional schools — also had the most * theme-integrated programs during 
the^l summer, and were biast ablia to integrate educational instruction 
with the aftefhbbh activities and trips. Programs in other, ndn- 
vdca,tiohal schools with few resources,. equii:«neht or the spark of a 
teacher's idiaa, had difficulty choosing a workable theme and integrating 
it into only two (math and English) classes. Oh the drie hand, the High 
School Division can be applauded for allbwihg a fbrni bf decentralized 
creativity to flourish in bbth the suirimef and year-rbuhd programs. 
On the bther hand, it cbuld alsb be accused bf hbt taking adequate 
leadership in clearly delineating the PREP program's gbal (hbldihg 

power or literacy) or the structure ( mains tf earned br self-cbhtainedj , l 

i 
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dr the rase of the thenie {as a means of teaching, basic reading arid 
and math skills dr to teach thci theme itself] • 

Following is a descriptidh df each prdgram visited, the addi-. 
tional tax levy unit allocation for it^* and the explanation giv;^n 
by school personnel for the lack of a program^ where apiprc-priate • 



Schdals^ with No Instructional PREP Program 



School 1 : 



Mo program for the 500 PREP-eligible ninth graders 

(total 9th grade is 700 students) ip this academic/comprehensive 
high school. One teacher provides ^ihjtree periods a day df 
counseling to PREP-eligible students.' 



allocation! 



sligible 
1.47 units 



Reasons: Utte Superintendent initially wanted integration of 
PREP and non-PREP students, so the 1 identification of PREP 
studenvs was slowed considerably and their separation through 
block programming never occurred. She equipment necessary 
for teaching the theme was not available, '^achers did not 
want to teach the PREP program, and Vobtained union support to 
resist. Those PSEN/Chapter I eligible students are in appro- 
priate reading iabsi 



School 2 : There was no program for the\smaii number (32) of 
PREP A eligible students in this vocatioffai_high scf^ool. 
Eligible students are in PSEN/Chapter l programs for reading/ 
writing support; 



Allocation: 



.35 units 



Reasons: The theme is already integrated, where possible, 
in the school curricula as the school is a theme-based 
school. Hie lack of lead time for planning or identifying 
students also contributed to the supervisor ' s refusal to 
initiate a program in mid- term. The only special services 
the PREP students are receiving are those of a paraprof es- 
sidnal who monitors their attendance and aids the teachers 
in the PSEN/Chapter I classes . 



The alldcatidh formula for the PREP' programs is described fully 
in the next section. A Unit is equal to the average high school 
teacher's salary; 



35 
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Schooi 3 : ^Of the 8(30 9th grade students in this zoned academic/ 
comprehen^^ive high schooi> 30(3 were "ferretted out" and identi- 
fied as P.-ep eligible by; late Septembers There is no program 
in this school although a minischool Prep program is being 
planned for the spring terms 

Allocation: 1 i47 units 

Reasons: The late notification about Prep would have required 
that ail Prep students be reprogrammed for a block-program 
within the schools "We were not prepared to do that," the 
supervisor saidi "Right now," he continued; "there is no way 
to hook kids' interest; The program is dependent on isolating 
the students as a group to work with them on attendance problems 
and explore career interests with them;" The supervisor felt 
that without planning, the school did not have the capability 
to block progra^n a theme-integrated approach; Furthermore, 
the lack of lead time made the idea of mid- term block program- 
ming too disruptive to consider. In the meantime, eligible 
students are taking^ PSEN/Chapter I classes in which the readings 
for science and social studies' classes are reviewed. Part of 
a guidance counselor's time arid all of a family assistant's 
time are being used to mdnitor Prep students' atteridarice arid 
tend to any behavioral difficulties. The supervisor has beeri 
relieved of one class arid is actively plaririirig the spring 
program and meeting with Prep teachers to develop it. 

School ^ ; This vocatidnal high school expected 170 Pirep A 
eligible ninth graders. However, due to the school's misiri- 
terpretatidri of the guideliries for eligibility, the school 
received only 95 students; 75 are currently atteridirig. 

. yi . .... 

Alio cation: .35 units 

■j . " 

_ i^y •_ 

Reasons: Because^ the eritire school is overcrowded this year 
due to an uripirecederited number of incoming ninth graders, arid 
because the codrdiriator position had ridt yiat beeri filled iri 
mid-October due to a Diyisibri of Perspririel delay, it was 
decided to mairistream the Prep studerits. Uritil extra staff 
fqr the. eritire school cari be added to reduce the bvercrowdirig 
bf^ classes arid a cbdrdiriator cari plan arid iitiplemerit a theme- 
related program, these studerits are receiving only attendance 
atlieritidri from a family assistarit ( .35 uriit) ; a remaining 
urii'k is beirig Siaved for the coordinator's pbsitidri "when 
approved • 

^\.. "... . ■ 

Schddl 5 : This academic/comprehensive school with over 200 
Prep students of its 900 ninth graders^ has simply absorbed 
the students into i ts theme-drierited classes. Eligible 
students were placed in enriched math and English classes 
with other> non-Prep students> even before they were - 
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identified as Prep-eligible, they are to be block 

programmed, it will only be for homerooms "The iritegratibri 
of the Vocational education theme wais done years before; 
The Prep program is' just sharpening it," the cbbrdihatbr 



Prep students tb participate 
implemented in the spring) br 
one year earlier than the other 



explained, either by allbwihg 
in a vbliihtiaer prbgram (tb be 
by taking a vocational course 
students. \ 

Allocation: 1 •4.7 units 

Reasbhs: v The late prbgram start and idehtif icatibh of 
students ir.ade bloqk prbgramihihg\ them impossible without 
rearranging the programs of the Remaining 700 ninth graders. 
Furthermore, since the school's curricula were entirely 
theme-based to begin 'with, school ^'persphhel felt the major 
goal of the prbgram was- satisfied. \^ Whether this goal was 
reached at the teaching Tevel and ac^b^ding to .student heed, 
is open to question. SchopL^persbhhel \ focused \their attention 
on determining how to provide, studehtsAwi-th special attention 
using the allocation distributed by the^vprinciparN^-- half a 

guidance counselor's time. \^ / 

■ \ ' \. / 

\- \ ■. • / 

Schools with Existing Holding Power Programs \ 

/ 

School 6 ; This vbcatiohaJ/ school put its Prep A population 
into its holding power program. Entrance tb the holding 
power program was based bh brbader criteria than those 
used for the 90 Prep students. The major difference between 
the two types of students was that the Prep students,, who had 
been assigned to the school^ were less motivated than the 
students whb had selected the schbbl but were unable to 
meet all its academic requirements. The Prep progrcun dove- . 
tailed easily with the HP program: the theme is introduction 
to the world of work and students take^a period of exploratory 
hands-on trade class, special attention tb students is given 
in part through a senior pal program > and students are block 
progrcunmed into attending two periods a day of remedial 
English and one period of remedial math. The major problem 
is the class size difference between PSEN/Chapter I (20) 
classes and tcix levy classes (38-40) which make teaching 
and programming particularly difficult. 



Allocation: .35 units 



Note: The tax levy fiinds for the holding power program were 
reduce^ in anticipation of the Prep program allocation which 
was smaller than expected. The effect was a net loss in 
the program's fundings 
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Schobl 7 ; This zoned academic/cdihprehehsive high^schddl has 
ah extensive set of holding power programs which are aimed 
primarily at tenth graders. Due to late planning and signifi- 
cant administrative changes in the distribution of assistant 
principals^ there was no PREP program until mid-October for 
107 of the_ 1^400 nirvth graders. Students were placed in 
remedial classes and the theme of the holding power programs 
(medical prof essiphls) was raentionecl there "but really not 
fully integrated according to the coordinator, due to the 
lack of planning time# Seminars for PREP students are given 
evc2ry two weeks to introduce students to different medical 
professions, A guidance couhselb^^pends time with truarit 
students. There is no hands-on^ approach in the prbgratm^ due 
to a lack of time in the students' schedules and a lack of 
equipment. The stress is primarily literacy and secondly 
holding, power > although the coordinator is quick to point out 
tha'^ bnh cannot be achieved without the others Class sizes 
are above tlie Chapter I mandated limit of 20 i The tax levy 
class sizes are also over the 34-student limits 

Allocation: ,35 units 

Reasons: The change in assistant principals a:s well as the late 
program start-up caused such confusion that by the time a teacher 
had been assigned to coordinate the program^ the time limit for 
claiming and using the iSS units had run out and the school 
was prohibited from hiring a family assistant, or using the 
funds to take the students on trips, or hiring student mentors; 
The school nevertheless relieved one teacher of two classes to 
coordinate the program and, added lOQ PREP students to a guidance 
codhseior's ioadi : 



Schoois with Prep Pragrams 



School 8 : The theme of this zoned high school with over 3Q0 
of its 806 ninth grade students in PREP A, is "caring and 
communication;" The supervisor explained that students write 
their own "plan for passing" under the guidance of mentors 
and teachers; llie theme is incorporated by asking students 
to do two interviews/ term, and making them feel like- part of a 
conanunity; "There is nothing new under the son," explained 
the scparvisor; "We see this as a two-step process:. (1) keep 
them in ^l^ss; and (^_) improve their skills, have them answer 
in full sentences;" There is no literacy stress and the curri- 
culum has not been changed to better reflect "communication «" 
Students are block programmed for homeroom, math, English, 
reading skills and social studies; four periods a day are for 
"PREP," Teachers volunteered to teach the classes which 
ranged in size front 38 to 40. The program was_^ill-de fined" 
and "expanded too fast," This program has" no "hands-on" or 
vocational opportunities although the PREP coordinator and 
supervisor are trying to develop extracurricular activities 
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td fill thiis needi Many of the students (possibly 50%) are- 
16-17 years old (double Gates holdovers) i Ss a result^ many 
will be advised to enter Project Success, an in-house CSBD 
program for studiants 16 and over, paid for by tax levy funds 

Allocatibri: 1 .47 units 

Note: Since this school is a target school, it has extra 
personnel resources in the form of a community teami This 
has enriched the PREP program staff- One guidance counselor 
puts 1/3 of his time into the program, one family assistant 
niphitors attendance, arid two teachers — relieved of one 
class each " 3us>ervise arid coordinate the program. 

School 9 ; This acadeihic/cbihpreherisive school has 100 PREP B 
and 35 PREP A students. The inorti taring study focused brt the 
PREP B program,, The_ theme is , -career bppo irt a 

particular field. The supervisor believes that it is best to 
insert the theme bit by bit so tiiatit is riot disruptive. 
"It should be an actual outgrowth of what's gbirtg on arid, 
hopefully^ the addition of trips will _ do the tricfe," he said. 
The program aims to iricrease studerits' self-esteem arid serise of 
opportunity^ arid to provide "a literacy stress using the "jobs 
discovery theme" to hook studerits* iriterest. A typical day 
for a PREP student is block programmed for two periods of 
math and English (one of each is iri a^ lab) , brie period of gym, 
social studies^ arid a "harids-o^ri/[::^x^rierice either iri^^y- 
boarding or iridus trial3^j:S'r''''^f^ size is about 18^20# 

Teachers were chbseh*''^yt:he priricipal arid extra furids werex 
used to hire four studerit meritbrs. The school iriterids to - 
implement ah intensive cburiselirig program because the PREP B 
population is so "ptbblematic, " particularly iri the realm of 
attendance. The supervisor arid priricipal were glad to give 
this population more atteritibri but felt that the resources 
provided were not adequate for the aihourit of _ special atteri- 
tibn heeded to motivate the studerits. They did riot kribw what 
would happen to these studerits after PREP^ but hoped the 
curriculum they had chbseri would help guide these studerits 
toward positive bptioris. 

ftiiocatioris: 1^47 units were used for a family ass is tarit 
to monitor attendance. One AP was relieved of his duties arid 
became the PREP supervisbri Note: This school wori a special 
grant from a private corporation to boost" its activities arid 
provide it with extra resources of its bw^i chbosirig. 

School iO : For the 120 studerirs in the PREP B prbgram bf this 
vocational high school the PREP program was expected to be 
(because of their age and long- term absence tendencies) a 
"terminal educational experiences" Hence the theme and stress 
of the program is to equip students with life skills > such as 
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literacy. A typical PREP B student's day is a three period 
block of English and math (1 1/2 periods of each) > one period 
of gym, and then art, shop, and career education into which 
math and English skills are infused. Students receive an 
exploratory shop experience; in career education they learn 
"life and job competency^" and in art they learn how to 
express themselves in different media. The program is 
^^sed on a minischool structure which, due to scheduling 
difficulties and an inadequate supply of rooms and furniture, 
made the program's coaimencement difficult. The class size 
averages around 20 but the supervisor feels this is too large 
for students who are functionally illiterate, as many werei 
Teachers volunteered for the program after a positive summer 
experience. There has been no planning for life after PREP 
and no seats in the 10th grade vocational education classes 
have been reserved for these students; the supervisor believes 
that a continuation of this year's program for the same 
students would truly ensure that students had become literate. 
"It's asking a lot. to think that in one year we can take care 
of nine or ten years of illiteracy," the supervisor saidi 

Allocation: 1 ,47 units which were used to hire a family 
assistant to monitor attendance; A guidance counselor was 
also made available up to spend all his time supervising the 
PREP program. 



School 11 ; This vocationai school with 90 PREP A and 90 PREP B 
students was beset with administrative and space difficulties 
from the outset. These problems . lasted until mid-November. 
At that point classrooms were found for students^ PREP A and 
B students were separated > the supervisor found an office and 
a means of tracking ail the students, and attendance rates 
experienced a mild upsurge i According to the supervisor the 
average PREP B studei\t is older than the average 9th grader 
or PREP A student^ ^eir probiems^th attendance and behaving 
in the classroom make them a more difficult population to 
deal with. The supervisor believes that "for many kids PREP 
B is going to be a terminal experience; As a realist I can 
see that making these kids work-ready is important so I plan 
to resexrve vocationai education seats for them for next year's 
class." He sees the PREP program as a two-step process: 
(1) holding pbw^r/attendance^ and (2) raising math and reading 
levels so students can function in mainstream high school 
classes. A typical PREP student's day is block ^ programmed 
into three periods of^giish (English literature^ reading 
and skills)^, math ( and math skills ) , social studies^ and art. 
As yet there no shop^ class space available but the super- 
visor hopes that instead of art, students will take shop in 
th^^spring and that the hands-on focus will become central to 
the program; Curricula is presently undergoing review as 
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the preceding curricula was fdufid td be unusable for the 
maj'birity of the PREP B population; Teachers were assigned 
to the program. Class size rarigies from 25 to 38, As stu- 
dents' attehdahce ihcrisases the class size reduces teachers' 
ability to give specialized attention, according to the 
supervisor. 

i - 

^; Allbcatibh: 1 .47 units v/hich provided a full- time family 

assistant and guidance counselor, and allowed the PREP super- 
1 . visor to spend all his time oh PREP. 

I The variety in the implementation of the PREP program, its 
sjtaffihgV and v the Board's and principals' allocations of tax levy 
finds suggest that the emphasis on school choice and school creativity 
was hot always helpful, particularly fbr those schools (primarily 
comprehensive schools) with no or few resources to provide a hands-on 
approach or a curriculum enriched by a theitie. The issue of resdurcies 
beihg inadequate for reaching the Board's goals was cdntiriually 
cited by school personnel. This is best illustrated by the range 
in class size; schools with extra resources \/ere able to reduce 
the size of PREP classes. • 

The issue of the purpose of the theme and theme-integrated 
approach deserves attem:ion. Is the theme the means for teaching 
skills or important material in itself? Should it be used fbr 
holding, power or literacy? Should the theme "hook" a student's 
interest or should it be the end result, goal, and focus of the 
curriculum? These questions went unanswered in the summer program 
where Minimum Learning Essentials (MLE)* were not a focal and 
worrisome Ipoint. However, in the 9th grade where MLEs are mandated 
and tested^ this question is left up to the school's discretion and 



* These are ^the minimum curriculum components developed by the Board 
for every grades 
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the student's luck. Will students be prepared for year-end tests? 
Nbtably> in some cases > it seemed the curriculum was selectively 
fit into the theme and not vice versa • 

Ail these questions and disparities originate from schools' 
differences in their perception and philosophy of what PREP shcauld 
be doing for students and the degree of their commitment to the 

program. Parcicularly in PREP ft schoois, the extent of change in 

\- 

PREP curriculum from the regular curriculum, judged^ only on the 
basis of interviews with supervisors, was minimal; While some of 
the PREP B schools seem to think PREP will be a terminal experience 
for their students, others. do noti ^is philosophy is reflected 
in the curriculum i In two schools with PREP B programs the programs 
were not consistent even though they had the same basic resources 
available. 

While one could point to the lack of lead time and funding as 
the causes of inconsistent and inadequate programming, it seems 
that these alone cannot explain schools' reluctance to accept and 
integrate the PREP program; Clearly, many school officials felt it 
was simply a poorly articulated idea; Whatever the cause, until the 
ends of PREP are clarified, the means will be confused and students 
will suffer; 

Furthermore, schools wh,ere more than a third of the ninth 
grade students are PREP-eligibile either cannot integrate PREP into 
their existing holding power programs or find PREP a programmatic 
imposition hard to implement because of inadequate funding. They 
question the seriousness of the effort and possibility of such a 
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program succeeding when the methods and structure vised in the ninth 
grade are suddenly deemed insufficient and required to be replaced 

suddenly (albeit correctly in some cases), without planning 
by a poorly defined substitute. 



c 
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V. ALLOCATIONS 




In general, PREP students aire also eligd 
beerihg PSEN/Chapter I remedial classes ^ funded by state and^fed^ral 

supplementary money. These classes are limited in size^ usually 

■ -- -- ------------ ■ 

to 20 students^ and are taken in addition to students' regular 



courses. The funding plans > put forth in AugustT^^^e^e^^t^pr^ 
enough money for ehri'ched staffing (family paras> teachers and 
guidance cduhseldrs depending on the number of PREP students enrolled 



in each school) and for reducing, PREP math and English classes to 
20 students each ( two cla^ss^s/ day for PREP A students or four 
classes/day for PREP B students to be provided in addition to these 
students' PSEN/Chapter I remedial classes) i 

It was estimated that the additicanal PREP services would cost 
180.46 units* or approximately $5i68 miliioni Since tax levy dollars 
were not sufficient for this cost, schools were to re-aiiocate a 
portion of their PS^/Chapter I funds for these additional classes i 
Allocations of additional discrete units of tax levy funding were 
calculated for each school to fund the enriched support services so 
that a combination of tax levy and available PSEN funds could meet 
these additional funding needs for the PREP programs iSiat is, the 
tax levy funds were to cover the PREP program costs not covered by 
PSEN funds already allocated to the schools In addition, for 
schools that "lost" more than 1/3 of their total PSEN allocation to 
the 'PREP program, an additional allocation (called PSEN- replacement 
units) was made 5o that no more than 1/3 of their PSEN allocation 
would have to be used for the PREP programs 



* A unit is equal to the average high school teacher's salary i 
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September Memorandam #17 specified that the units were given out 
"in such a way as to ensure they would be used for staff." However^ 
a subsequent addition to Memorandum #17 in December said the units 
could be used in ":ariy manner consistent with school PREP plans." 
This was confirmed by the Board PREP coordinator who specified trips 
,as among the approved uses; 

. The actual uses of the tax-levy allocations in the schools 
visited were as follows: One school reduced a remediation class 
'Size; six schools hifiad family assistants to monitor attendance; 
two schools hired a family assistant and guidance counselor; and 
two relieved a teacher or guidahcia cduriseldr of several classes to 
cdordihate PREP. Two of the supervisors had been relieved of 
other duties to coordinate PREP, and they were coordinating PREP B 

"minischod^lV* - 

Of the supervisors interviewed, five said they wanted more 
money for materials ,^textbbbks and trips; three said they wanted to 
reduce class size and pay student mentors; arid three said they 
wanted both OTPS funds and additional staff. ( Additional, OTPS aiioca- 
tions for these purposes were pfdvided for the spring semester;)/ ^ 

In addition to the inadequacy of the allocations, there have 
been many complaints about the accuracy and fairness of the alloca- 
tions/ either because of mistakes in regis-ter estimates, or because 

: _ ; 

of register changes that occurred after the allocations had been 
determined. 

The High School Division, using only school's PREP estimates, 
though they knew that hot all high schools had received complete 
records for incoming ninth graders, severely under or overestimated 
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In summary, tHeri, of the 180,46 units heeded for PREP programs. 



51.87 were provided with tax levy funds and 128.59 were removed from 
other P SEN programs, of which only 36.4 units were replaced. Chart t 
(p. 3A) displays t^ie final allocations for the ^jfafcl PREP program for 
the 11 schools surveyed. ^ . 

It ^should be no ted that schools providing PREP services 

\ . _ . . _ . _ _ ' . . ■ _ • . 

experienced a loss of PSEN funds available for tenths eleventh and 

twelfth graders. Or else^ PSEN funds for ninth graders were to be 

stretched to fund both PSEN and PREP classes. Many schools were 

forced to use their regular tax levy money to compensate for services 

previously funded with PSEN funds. Of ten > in fact, PREP classes 

were not limited to 20, but ranged in size from 25-38 students > 

most in the latter end of that continuum. Also> the same ambuht of 

city tax levy funds, ,35 units > was allocated to schools with 

registers ranging from 30 all the way up to 250 students. Only 1.4 

units were provided co schools with registers which ranged from 250 

up to 500. 

supervisors interviewed questioned the extent of the Board's 

commitment to the PREP goals for extra support for the students, 
considering the inadequate funding. Eight of the eleven specified 
the need for reduced class size. One noted, "Right how, my PREP 
kids are in classes with 30-35 kids. They're not getting anything 
different from what they would have gotten in a regular high school 
environment, except that it's called PREP." 

The supervisors also noted the need for. funding for other-than- 
personnel needs i On this point, the High School Division's directions 
about the use of the extra tax levy units were contradictory. The 
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CHART 1 

Unit: Ailocation for l>REP Programs 



PSEN 





Summer Esti of 


Tax-Levy 


Net 


R^spiacement 


Totai PREP 


Schoat 








Units 


Program Cost 


1 


400 


1 .47 


1.75 


1 .8 


5.02 


2 


74 


.35 


.38 


.2 


.93 


3 


290 


p47 


1 i68 


1 .0 


4il5 


4 


170 


.35 


.74 


1 .4 


2^49 


5 


310 


1 .47 


2.24 


.6 


4.31 


6 


118 


.35 


1 .1 3 


0 


1 .48 


7 


106 


.35 


1 .04 


0 - 


1.39 


8 


381 


1 .47 


3.00 




4.87 




147 


1 .47 


1 .73 


1 .4 


4.60 




358 


1 .47 


1 .41 


3-4 


6.2B 


11 


-206 


1 .47 


1 .94 


1 .4 


4.81 



CHART 2 



PREP Regist e rs, projected and Actu aX 





PREP 


Summer Est. 


November 




Schooi 


Typg 


of Pall Register 


Register** 


Change 


1 


A 


400 


500 


+25% 


2 


A 


74 


32 


-57% 


3^ 


A 


290 


280 


-3-5' 


4 


A 


170 


75 


-56% 


5 


A 


310 


180 


-42% 


6 


A 


11 8 


90 


-24% 


7* 


A 


106 


107 


1% 


8 


A 


381 


450 


+18% 


9 


A/B 


123 


106 


-14% 


10 


B 


125 : 


107 


-14% 


11 


B 


9I 


90 


-1% 



* This particular school would not allow over the counter 
admissions into PREP in order to Iceep PREP fixed at 100 
students. - 

** Those identified as eligible arid whose records are coded 
as PREP students, but not necessarily in speci^.l PREP- 
designated classes. 



Source: Division of High Schools: PREP Program Cost Analysis 
August 1 9, 1 983. 
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the number df ihcbmirig PREP-eligible students. Furthermore^ many 
students dropped out or never entered the designated school i The 

second chart demonstrates the difference in the projected number of 

: [ 

incoming students and the actual register of identified PREP students i 

/ 

As a result^ there are large disparities in the aiiocations among ' 
jprograms. 

At one of the monthly supervisors' meetings, the suiDject of 
funding reductions for schools with PREP aiiocations higher than 
their register warranted was discussed^ The representative of the 
Division of High Schools stated .that schools' allocations would be 
reduced for the spring semester if their PREP registers fell below 
a certain, undefined level. Initially, supervisors at the meeting 
were outraged; they felt that what little allocation they had 
could still be used on remaining students in the program. When 
interviewed later, only two out of 1 1 supervisors understood the 
adjustement process, while four supervisors did not know it existed, 
and the remaining five did not know, how it wbuld work. 

The High School Division plans to make adjustments in the spring 
allocation based on the difference between the fall PREP register/ 
allocation and the spring PREP-eligible regis ter/allbcatibh. New 
students, determined to be PREP-eligible pccdrdihg to the October 
PSEN tests, are to be considered part of the spring register arid the 
change in numbers ofy^REP students will be reflected in the change in 
allocation. Spring PREP programs will also receive additional 
Chapter I and II funds i , - 

Several program implementation problems were directly caused by 
the inadequacy of the funding. These included: 




- some principals had not made the full PREP alldcatioh 
available to PREP-related services; 

the additional PREP staff had to be shared with other 
programs; 

there was inadequate funding for support services; 

- PSEN class size was smaller than the accompanying PREP 
class size which created scheduling difficulties; 

- no money was allocated for extra supplies to provide the 
hands-on approach; 

kt the school level, Se primary complaint about the alloca- 
tions was that there was "not enough for too many students and the 
PREP goals." 

One supervisor also had a philosophic problem with the al loca- 
tion procedure. V^hile five of the 11 supervisors interviewed agreed 
that PREP alldcatidns were suffering in deference to the Full bay 
Kindergarten Program, one supervisor felt the "robbing from Peter 
to pay Paul" syndrome was extant even within the ninth grade and 
that larger problems and the prevention of potential problems were 
left unattended. 

The PREP Jcid gets a little bit more attention, more 
special help, an occasional trip, more than the non* 
PREP kid, who's reading on, say, the eighth grade 
level, who comes to school everyday, who's well . 
behaved and whom I can't give anything;. What about 
the kid who is doing everything right? What can 
I give him? 

While allbcatibhs at the school level have caused furor; alio- ' 
cations for PREP at central headquarters were also inadequate; The 
Board's PREP cobrdihator is in charge bf coordinating, monitoring 
and assisting impleihehtatibh bf the PREP program at 91 high schools. 
He has no support staff. UhliRe the summer program, there is no 
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system of itinerant supervisors visiting schools to moriitbr programs 
and correct difficulties^ to provide staff development and to report 
back to the Board oh the schools' progress. There is ho central 
office schedulihg trips or activities • Technical assistance in 
curriculum development and theme in teg ration can be bbtaihed only by 
talking to specialists in the Division of Curriculum and instruction. 

At the borough-level, each superintendent's office has a staff 
person assigned to monitor the programs. This assignment, however, 
is an addition to the staff person's regular duties i 

The funding for PREP was clearly inadequate ^ Schools were 
asked to increase services for PSEN-eligible ninth grade pREP 
students in part by reallocating funds away from other PS©Jreiigible 
students i Clearly this contributed to the general confusion 
regarding Sie program and the absence of services in some schools i 
Services cannot be provided without funding i However, as has been 
discussed, the lack of funding is not the- entire cause of PREP 
problems i Increased funding will be available in the spring (from 
Chapter I and 11), but this will not rectify the situation without 
improved program planning^ in fact, of the five high schools with 
no PREP program at the time of our site visits, only one had made 
plans for new programming for ^e spring by the start of the semester 
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Vi. TEACHER TRAINING 



During the summer PREP program staff development was ongoing > 
occurring one afternoon a week. Teachers spoke with an itinerant 
supervisor, discussed techniques with other teachers, and planned 
team approaches together.- / 

For both the summer and school-year program the Division of 
Curriculum and Instruction and the Division of High Schools developed 
curricula. The new curricula focxised on how to integrate a variety 
of themes into the core subject areas of math and English o According 
to Memorandum #102 (June 1 , 1983),- Bie raateriais wauid "form the 
basis for staff development, of supervisors , teachers and guidance 
counselors working in this program, 1983-84i"; Staff development, 
the memo said, had started in June 1 983 .and would continue through ' 
August 1984 and would "emphasize the use of specific assessment 
instruments, curricula and strategies' for ; implementation Other 
mention of staff aaveiopittent was made at the monthly coordinators 
meetings vSen resources and technical assistance at the Bbard were 
offered and v^en representatives and staff developers from the State 
EJiucation Department came to. monitor and provide technical assistance 
for the programs 

in fact, no staff development in schools actually occurred, 
according to 10 of the 11 supervisors interviewed; Only at the 
monthly meetings was it attempted for an hour of each afternoon 
session; That "training" was for supervisors not teachers — - 
and was performed informally at best. No teacher training days or 
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model classrooms were. provided to high schbbl teachers. All infor- 
mation for teachers was received through the intermediary of the 
PREP supervisor i 

surveyed schbbl persbnhel uriifbrmly agreed that the team ap- 
proach and the active cbmmitiheht and enthusiasm for working with 
PREP studiants was fundamental to the program^ as the EPP observed 
iri the summer program. The team approach was the linchpin to the 
successful program-Wide integration of the theme. For instance: 
working as a team, the social studies teacher's choice of suSject 
cbuld be complemented by readings in English class, and a scientific 
experiment cbuld be supplemented by mathematical exercises. Cur- 
riantly, this approach is rarely found and hard to achieve. Since 
the program was hot planned at the sciiool until well into September > 
there was ho time to facilitate its implementatibh by scheduiiirig 
a cbihihoh planning period for teachers or developing a t^am approach. 
Cbmmbn planning. periods are projected for the spring term. 

The effect of this planning snafu has been the decline of morale 
ambhg teachers. Supervisors already are worrying about "recruiting" 
vbluriteer. teachers for next year because this year's volunteers are, 
according to supervisors, "fed up," "overworked," and "dealing wi"tfi 
unrealistic class loads and cbhditibhs." Their burdens are compli- 
cated by the fact that not all are^ adequately trained in remediation 
teaching. The following anecdote told by a supervisor in a school 
bfferihg PREIP A and B reflects both points: 

We had hb space and I was told to integrate my PREP A 
and PREP B classes; so I put the students from three 
classes in the teacher's cafeteria. We had a remedial 
English and math class going and a social studies 
cla_ss_ all at once> with 100 kids and ho partitions 
between themi The teachers kept bverheairihg each 
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bther. in the math and social studies classes the kids, 
were wild — ;fidgety^ rambuhctibus — • ± had to stay 
there just to keep them, in control. The kids in the 
English class were so well behaved it was miraculous. 
The. two other teachers and 1 looked at what he was 
doings "Rie English teacher was an ex-elementary 
school teacher and all he'd done was treat the class 
like sixth graders, spell every^ing big and clearly 
on the blackboard, and talk slowly, repeat and 
reinforce an idea^ and the kids paid attention even 
in tdiat classroom situations - 



\ This anecdote shows, how the late planning of the program led 
to "difficult" teaching conditions* It also demonstrates the need 



for 
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remediation-oriented teaching which most teachers are not 
prepared for ^- and sbihe may be uriwillirlg to do. The Board's 
oversight in this matter wi\Ll cause long-term prograniraatic problems, 
one supervisor suggested. "Teachers make or break this type of 
program: how well it works depends oh their goodwill." another 
cbbrdihator noted, "It's very frustrating for the teachers — they're 
trained to be high school teachers and don't know how to get through 

to kids who need elementary teaching." To overload teachers and 

- _ _ _ ■ - .- - \ - 

provide limited or hbh-existeht support and remediation teaching 

skills development is to limit their ability, hurt their morale, 

and. make them "want to give up," the majority bf supervisors noted. 

^ At the last PREP supervisors' ihbhthly meeting attended by EPP 

staffs the Draft Addendum to Membraridum #17 (December 1 3, 1983) 

noted that each school should schedule regular staff development 

sessions between the PREP supervisor and PREP staff. It said that 

this can be facilitated by: 

- Programming PREP teachers _br clusters bf_PREP 
teachers — for a cbminoh jprbf essibhal jperibd. 
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Prbgrammihg teachers with PREP classes for at 
l6ast two such classes • 

Utilizing a pbrtibh of the tax-levy fxinding to 
provide per-sessibh staff developcnent time before 
or after school. 



The "how" of staff development and its goals — perhaps better 
rapport with PREP stxidents, creation of a team approach — are not 
addressed* While the memo discussed the importance of central 
staff development, pREP supervisor's meetings, and "articulation 
of pRl^ to ail school personnel," no mention was made of remediation 
teaching methods/sktiis developments 
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The High Schooi Division initiaiiy outlined six ways in which 
it planned to evaluate the PREP program: 

a) Reading and/or mathematics improvement as measured 
• by the October (pre) and May (Post) PSEN test» 

b) Writing improvement evaluated holistically • 

c) Monthly . a ttehdahce figures for PREP studehi'.s. 

d) Monthly discharge data for PREP students. 

e) Attitude measures - subjectively evaluated at the 
school. . ' 

_ ._ __ _____ _' 1- 

f) School program evaluation -* in addition to the 
program-wide evaluation, each school will plan ' 
evaluation for the cbihpbhehts of its school-based 
jplah. 

(Memorandum #17^ September 15, 1983) 

Items "b/' "e** and "f" have yet to be implemented. Supervisors 
surveyed^ in fact, knew of only items "a," "c" and "d" as ihohitdring 
measures. They said they had not received visits or evaluation ques- 
tionnaires from central headquarters. The Board's PREP coordihatbr 
said he visited the schools "hot as a monitor but as a resource person 
and evaluator of needs." He makes "assistance visits" since there 
is no funding for structured ihohitdring or evaluation "ihbre with 
an eye towards helping than catching. However, we'll cite schools 
for hohcbihpliahce . If a schbol has hb program, it's unacceptable. 
We plan to help those schools*" (Interview 12/7/83) 

While the Division a^so directed the superihtehdehts ' offices to 
be involved in monitoring Prep programs based on tiie school plan 
they received^ no school supervisor interviewed said this had been 
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the case; superintendents • liaison people had offered assistance 
but had not come to evaluate the programs. : 

Supervisors understood the rationale for using attendance and 
discharge rates of PREP students as criteria for evaluating their 
PREP program's success, but they did not feel it was appropriate; 
much less fair, considering the late start-up, poor planning and 
systeitiwide uneveriness of the prog f am and its implementation. Further- 
more, some supervisors wondered what the Board would actually do if 
the program showed attendance losses • "How can they penalize lis?" 
drie supervisor asked, "Are they going to cut but my family assis- 
tant? What good would that do?" Many supefvisdfs noted that the 
PREP population, especially PREP B, is composed of some students 
with lohg^ stranding attendance difficulties; will the Board consider 
this in making prbgrammatic evaluations, they wanted to know. 
Another impleihehtatibh prbbleih is that sbitie ^^chobls still have hbt 
properly segregated PREP students oh attendance fbrihs, thereby 
preventing the holding |>bwer effectiveness frbih being judged. 

What is lacking is ah ongoing structured apprbach tb analyzing 
how well the PREP program in a school answers the heeds of PREP 
students .^TFie Office of Educational Evaluation (OEE) is launching 



a four-year study of the project^ biit the results of OEE studies 



schools the necessary feedback when they need it. 

Finally > the use of October and April PSEN scores as pre- and 
post- test measures of improvement is questionable. ^ School personnel 
dispute the practice from ah evaluational viewpoint -- using a single 




are generally a long time in being published and do hot offer 
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instrument to judge academic improvement and from a historic 

v 



one the Board declared that the August CAT tests of summer 
PREP students were declared "invalid" measurements and could be 
used; if at all, only as placement guides, not to evaluate the 
programs • 



\ 
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VIII. SPRING PR EP^ 



The Board's current plans are to cbhtiriue PREP this surnmef and 



next year and to strehghteh the spring programs. The Board of 
Education has submitted a request for $7.1 millibh in the 1985 
budget for PREP, in additibh to $31.2 millibh for general impfbvemeht 
bf high school ihstructibh. The Board's PREP cbbrdihator suggested 
that fbur pribrities will reciaivia special attention. They are: 

1) reduction .of class size, 2) provision of money fbr teacher 
training and a comihbh planning peribd, 3) ehrichmeht ihbhies fbr 
trips, and other extracurricular activities, and 4) monies for 
supplies and materials. Since all these pribrities require funds 
to implement, they will therefore be achieved only if funding for 
the program is approved fbr next year. 

At the December supervisbrs '. itieiatihg, ^e^^aoalty advisory 
committee announced its agenda for spring and future PREP improve- 
ment. They suggested: -1) a heeds assessment bf each schbbl's program 
and staff to provide tailored in-service teacher training cburses; 

2) building PREP students' self^-esteeih; 3) teaching mainstream 
teachers how to work with PREP students; 4) building teachers' mbrale; 
5) developing theme-related curriculum in schbbls; 6) allowing fbr 

a common planning period; 7) allbwihg latitude in pf bgrammihg (hot . 
exclusively block programmed); and 8) having consistent citywide 
instruction in math and English so transferring students will hot 
experience trouble. 
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There have been some changes for the spring PREP program. For 
instance: the High Schooi Division pubiished a directory of PREP 
program supervisors; reduced the number of out-of-school supervisors' 
meetings to once every two months; provided OTPS aiiocations for 
trips and other enrichment through Superintendents' discretionary 
dollars (less than 60 schools); and will be funding mentors in 25-50 
schools. Approximately $100,000 to $150,000 will be added in OTPS 
allocations for these purposes; Most importantly, approximately 
100 additional units (more than $3 million) have been distributed 
to the 92 schools from PSEN/Chapter I midyear increases i Much of 
this will go towards the increased registers (50 percent above the 

___ _____ y 

fall) but some will call for ihcriaasiad services i 

Schools will have to make changes, tddi The results of the 
PSEN tests in October, for example, will create a new group of 
PREP-eligible students. Oh thia basis of these test scores, a 
total of 15,109 students will be eligible for PREP (including those 
already in PREP programs), and an unknown number of others will 
have "tested out" of the PREP programs Schools will have to 
accbrnmodate this group of riewly identified students i This has caused 
distress among supervisors who said, when interviewed informally, 
they expected their PREP registers to increase significantly, in some 
cases, by 100 percent. One of the surveyed school PREP coordinators 
noted that accbrdirig to the PSEN test results in his school, the 
PREP prbgraih would be > six times larger. Instead of taking ail PREP- 
eligible students > he chose to, take bhly those students with the 
most extreme writing and reading heeds, leaving the others iri 
regular classes . 




However^ allbcatibhs alone will hot solve the impehdihg prd- 
graihihihg ahd class-size problems expected to result from the 
increase in PREP registers. Inevitably^ some new PREP stiidehts 
will be identified and enter the PREP program after all students 
hive been programmed for spring. One supervisor remarked at the 
December meeting^ "They are creating a situation for February like 
the one we just went through in September i^" 

In addition, schools must find some means to: provide a common 
planning period for PREP teachers (in some cases, there have been 
discrete units available for tiiis); utilize their tax-levy funds ^ 
if necessary, to provide per-session payments for staff development; 
make all school personnel aware and supportive of PREP; and calculate 
all register and attendance statistics of PREP ft and B students i 

Junior high and intermediate schools are supposed to start iden- 
tifying students (based on ftpril 1984 CAT scores) to reduce the burden 
dri high schools. These students will also be eligible for a planned 
summer programs But changes in the planning of next year's PREP 
program are not yet apparent. 

The structural question of what happens "After PREP," particu- 
larly for students who have failed PREP, has yet to be answered i 
While the Board PREP coordinator considers it a "little premature" 
to worry about that problem, all PREP supervisors interviewed were 
cbhcefhed about the lack of thought on the issue; One supervisor 
remarked: 



No brie kriows what's going to happen next year for 
students who pasised PREP; What about the ones who 
failed? Next year, if we get a new PREP group plus 
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have this second year group of PREP^ we'll end up 
having. four years of PREP students. Will that mean 
we will have two separate high schools? I worry about 
this^ because these questions affect curricula^ too. 

Some supervisors argue that they would take additional funding 

to simply reduce class size before creating and implementing a new 

program, In tKe meantime, while future planning for PREP lags at 

the Board, the admissions process for next year's ninth grade is 

almost completed, 'assigning a new group of PREP-eligible students 

to schools with little preparations 
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Contacts; 



PREP Type: 
bate: 



PREP PROGRftM ftOTOm SITE VISITS QOESTIONNftlRE 



1) a) How many 9th grade students were you expecting? What's 

tile size of a regular 9th grade? 

b) How many PREP A/B stud<5nts were you expecting? 

2) a) How many came the first day (total)? 

b) How many PREP A/B students came? 

c) How many "over-the-counter" admits did you get? 
Is there a procedure to admit any OTCs to PREP? 



3) Did you actively try to recruit the others? What methods 
did you use? Were you able to reach all of the students? 
Did you have any contact with the feeder schools? 

4) Did you notice any cases of double assignment of students? 
How did. you cope with this? 



5) For PREP B Schools: Did any of the students want to go 
back to their zoned schools? What were their reasons? 



What is the procedure for returning a student to his/her 
zoned school? — — - 

6) Have you found any "mainstream" students who ought to be 
in PREP? 

7) Cbihmehts on the adihissibhs process: 



II • Allotjnehts 

1) Do you have a Title I/PSEN program? 

How many units (total)? How many 9th graders usually? 
How many students? 

Do you plan to use it for the PREP program? 



eg 
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2) bid you receive any additional PREP allbcatibri? 

What do you plan to use it for? What has it been used for? 
bo you consider it sufficient for the number of students? 

i) What do you need more money for, OTPS or PS expenditures? 
such as? 



4) How do you understand the penalty process if your register 
falls below your PREP allocation? 



5) Comments on allocation process: 



III* Program 



1 ) Have you submitted a school plan for the PRSP program to 
your superintendent? Could I obtain a copy? 

Was the plan development structure a helpful tool for 
creating the PREP program? 

2) Did you receive technical assistance from the Board for 
developing the plan? . From who? 

3) Did you receive comments about the plan from the superin- 
tendent? - I 

4) What school support have you received from department j 
chairpeople and your principal? j 

5) How is the prbgrsun structured? What do you consider to 
be the program's •hbbJc'? What is the aim of the program:^ 
holding power or literacy? How is this different from 
regular Title I/PSEN programs? 

6) Have you separated PREP A SB students from one another? 
Why? If you combined the classes, how do you evaluate 
whether the _ lessons address PREP A fi B "students' ^rieeds ' 
appropriate ly? 

7) Have you block-programmed the PREP studen What is a 
typical schedule for a PREP student? Have you had space 
or scheduling difficulties? What i;S the average non- / 
Chapter I/PSEN class size? Is this different from ^ 
regular classes. 

8) Where do students who are ahead in math but behind in 
reading go? ( Vice-versa» ) How do they get scheduled? 

9) How did you choose teachers? Are any trained as elementary 
school teachers? What training did teachers receive in 
remediation techniques? 
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10) What vocational education opportunities will these students 
have this year? do you consider a primary cbhcerh 

of the PREP program is to make PREP students work-ready? 
How does voc ed fit in with the theme of the program? 
Has the teaching of voc ed classes been adapted to the 
reading level of this population? Do you plan to reserve 
Vocational seats for them for next yearns classes? Has the 
H.S. Division suggested you do so? 

11) What arrangements have you made for bilingual students? 
Where do they fit in? How many I.EP students do yod have? 

12) Will any PREP students be referred to special ed? 



1 • Generally, what do you think about the program? 
2m What are its strong points and possible benefits? 

3. What are its weaknesses? 

4. What are your suggestions for structural or thematic 
changes in the PREP program's design and implementation? 

5. Are the monthly ftP meetings helpful? When you ask for 
assistance from the Board do you receive it from? 
Is it helpful? 



6i What do you foresee will happen to PREP students after this 
year? 
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